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WEDNESDAY, May ^th. 10.30 a.m. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Herbert Sutton, Lady 
Campbell occupied the chair, and introduced Dr. Helen 
Webb, M.B., who read a paper on 

THOUGHT -TURNING AS A FACTOR IN THE 
TRAINING OF CHARACTER. 

Before beginning to decide whether anything is, or is not 
a factor in the training of character, let us be perfectly clear 
as to what we mean by the word character. 

It has been said that disposition, intellect and genius 
come by nature, but that character is an achievement. By 
it we understand something which each of us possesses 
increasingly, something which is a resultant of our environ- 
ment acting upon the disposition, intellect, etc., which we 
derive from our ancestors. 

We live by ideas which all the time pour in through every 
channel of sense and understanding. We think thoughts— 
from these arises conduct, from conduct comes character. 
Character in its turn helps to determine future conduct. 

Someone has said that a man is what he has made himself, 
by the thoughts which he has allowed himself, the words he 
has spoken, the deeds he has done. 

two clearly before our minds at the outset, the 

up characteT and reacting upon each other, build 

S T^e exf individual child is born. 

-h surrouud 

Ws natural 

the cells of his nervou^ system Th" som^wl-ere in 

Show themselves with astound i 
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own. nas a personality of its very 
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(<5) External influences also, from the moment of birth 
a ect the child through every channel of sense which is, as 
yet, open. And never forget that they begin to modify his 
vep substance long before he can discriminate them. The sum 
o t ese influences make up his environment which (however 
yjf from the very beginning, acts and reacts upon the 
original tendencies born in him. No doubt that in the very 
first day of life the elementary stirrings of character (as just 
defined) are taking place, and by the end of the first month, 
assuredly habits of conduct may be plainly seen even by a 
casual observer. So it comes that from its birth on, those 
who have the care of an infant are every day and hour, 
rightly or wrongly, either in a positive or a negative way, 
helping or marring the character of the future man. 

In nature’s methods of development there is no haste, but 
no time is lost. Have you ever reflected that from the moment 
we put a seed in the ground to that when we see a perfect 
plant, and still on while this has life, a never-ceasing process 
of alternation of activity or rest (the one important as the 
other) continues without intermission ? Wherever there is 
life this is so. Let us recognise it in the growth of our 
children’s characters. The good seed may fall, as we know, 
on very different kinds of ground, and fall into the hands of 
very different gardeners, and we have high authority for 
knowing that on this its future will greatly depend. 

It is safe to say that over-meddlesome people about a child 
will do much more harm than those who let things alone, but 
unfortunately it seems difficult to do the latter. We are often 
influencing when we do not realise it. It therefore behoves 
us all to have some elementary ideas of the ways in which 
character is affected by our relations with those under our 
care, and of hoW immensely this will, later on, determine the 
relations of those persons with themselves. 

The kind and degree of these first factors of character of 
course differ in every instance We may safely say that in 
the whole history of the world no two people have ever been 
born, who exactly re.sembled each other. In some children 
the inherited tendencies have hardly to be counted with. The 
child seems to be born amenable to outward circumstances, 
and has more inclination to do what the Frenchman called 
“ stay put ” than to strike out in any course of its own. buch 
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children may be easy to train, they are not, however, so 
interesting as those babies who, from the time they notice 
anything, would convince the most unbelieving that they are 
indeed persons. These latter are often called “wilful,” and 
spoken of as having “ wills of their own.” What they have 
are strong passions, strong desires, an appreciation of 
desirable objects, a quick intelligence, and so on. When 
these abound there is all the more need to train the will which 
must finally manage and control everything. In proportion 
to the more abounding vitality of intellect will, most likely, be 
the strength of temptation. Especially happy is such a child 
if, when he comes to fight his own battles with his natural 
tendencies, he finds them already under the guidance of some 
habits of control. I do not say that the task of the parents 
of such a child is not an especially difficult one, but, if rightly 
carried out, it will have its reward. 

Perhaps one may here point out that in adult life the 
person described as “ wilful ” is generally he who is without a 
real power of will. His passions and desires succeed each 
other according to circumstances, generally merely following 
the lead of associated ideas, and may be described as con- 
trolling hiitiy than he them. Even when he knows that he 
ought to get the mastery over an inclination to wrong he has 
not the power to turn his thoughts into another channel. 
His hand is not on the helm of his own life. 

W^hen we come to consider the life history of the growing 
character of a human being it divides itself roughly, but 
naturally, into periods, in a way which is really most helpful 
to a study of its needs. Anyone with practical experience of 
children will realise that in the average child (one hates the 
expression, for of course there is no such thing in existence 
as the average child ] the time from birth to somewhere in 
e or rather earlier, constitutes a well-marked 

I^no , rom that time till about twelve another, and from 
en to ^ ut life a third. These divisions are not hard 
and fast, they always overlap in every child, and if such a 

they would probably vary with the same 
child in different surroundings. All individuals develope 
d ferently and at a different rate. For the practical purposL 

"Lt bCr I u.seful, and 

each broadly calls for a different kind of help from those 
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around the child. They are each characterised by certain 

mgs, and each bears its own special part in, and has special 
dangers for the growing character. 

Ihe first few years of life constitute a period of enormous 
p ysical and intellectual activity. In them the newborn 
baby becomes the little boy or girl of three or four, and not 
only learns to walk, talk at least one language (often more), 
performs many complex actions with his hands, but has, in a 
higher sense, to realize the whole world which surrounds 
him, and gather every moment new information through 
all his five senses. In short, a human being accomplishes 
more in this time than in any other three years of his whole 
life afterwards. External impressions pour in during every 
waking hour, and the busy intellect and developing physical 
powers have hard work to keep pace with it all. One thing 
nature does not demand of him is that the child, during the 
earlier part of this time, should busy himself with morals or be 
responsible for the exercise of a will over which he has not, 
as yet, got control. What I shall presently try to show you 
is, that during this very early part of life all this is the 
business, not of the child himself, but of those who have the 
charge of him. 

In the second period (three or four to about twelve) the 
child learns to think more consecutively about the things 
which during the first years he had realized, and to com- 
prehend more definitely the why and wherefore of them. 
During this time he takes gradually into his own hands the 
management of much of his own conduct. That he may do 
this early and safely will alway in great part be due to our 
having rightly done our part towards him in earlier years. 
Our task is not yet finished, but it is in many ways different, 
and that we should keep our eyes open to this as development 
goes on is of the greatest importance. Of the third or 
growing up years I shall not speak to-day. My business 
this morning will be almost entirely with the first few years 
of life. 

I have said that in each period of growth those about a 
child have a certain place to fill, whether it be by acting or 
standing aside. The fact of the existence of the Parents’ 
Union shows that we here at least assume as much. We exist 
as a Union for the furtherance of that aspect of education which 
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more especially deals with the development of character, and 
we hold as one of our articles of faith, that habits, either 
formed or prevented, play a large part in this work. We are 
agreed that the greater part of the common acts of daily 
life ought to be made habitual, and that anything which the 
Devonshire peasant would describe as “ behaviour ” being 
established as habit, leaves the individual freer to give atten- 
tion to the larger interests of life. We all wish children to 
enter upon the second period of life with nice table manners 
cleanly tidy habits, a pleasant way of speaking, punctuality 
and neatness, and a whole string of daily virtues which it 
would take too long to enumerate. 

In her delightful book on the mind of a child, Mrs. Ennis 
Richmond has said, “ There is at the outset one most helpful 
and delightful reflection with regard to the education of little 
children. Teaching a child to do right is in itself teaching 
It not to do wrong.” Again: “From the moment that a 
child lives he is a person, and he must either go forwards 
or backwards : the entrance of life precludes standing still.” 
ese are two big truths. If you want to keep out evil 
put in good. The evil is not there till you let it grow’ 
though Its possibilities may be ; and the infant from its birth 

is either going forward in 
the path of right living or sowing the whirlwind for itself or 
Others in the time to come. 

litt^^s^d^" believe in the existence of the 

re^lL that ^ young child, and to 

pretty and srnail actions, which at first seem only 

in will nresp allowed to be repeated and continued 

faults Bv th^ F grave or at least inconvenient 

genLif'^,0,^^^ them as such we have 

fheir emdiLtion r "foment for preventing them, and 

of their preventin^^ beautifully natural method 

appearance their first 

nurse ought’ to be 
Commonly wc let pi frjni<- ^ 

out by punishment, when onl^foror*^ 

the thing’ would u y ®r our ignorance and laziness, 
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capable of managing its will, we ought to be laying down 
ines o good habits in its character, lines which as soon as 
ever e is ready to take over the government of his own life, 

in owever small a degree, he will find as the directions of 
least resistance. 

We have just spoken of letting faults grow, and then trying 
to eradicate them. Have you not noticed that a most fertile 
garden for the growth of these weeds of bad habit exists 
during what I have called the first period of a child’s life? 
It is at about four, when the “attractive baby” is turning 
into the “ troublesome child,” that so many parents wring 
their hands and say : “ What am I to do with Tommy, he is 
so disobedient r ” “ I wonder how Willie can be so selfish ? ” 

“ Why is Mary so greedy ? ” “ How is it best to get rid 

of these faults r ” How, indeed ? These weeds have grown 
in the night while you slept, dreaming that while baby is 
so little nothing can make much difference. Tommy was so 
high-spirited, it was funny to see him do one thing when he 
was told to do another. Willie was .such a pet one had to 
give him everything he asked for. “ You should see how 
Mary goes for the chocolate-box the moment she toddles 
into the drawing-room.” 

“ But what,” say these parents, “ ought one to have done r” 
The first time Tommy shewed signs of disobedience one 
ought to have recognised them as such ; seen that Willie 
acted generously instead of selfishly ; that Mary’s attitude 
towards food was from the first healthy. 

If we can really do much of this, and from the first prevent 
wrong conduct, by seeing that the children do rightly long 
before they can have the power of will to control their own 
conduct, we shall be astonished how few faults there will be 
to punish by the time we come to that critical fourth year. 
Furthermore, as soon as the children are old enough to 
begin the management of their own conduct they will find it 
a comparatively easy matter to walk along the right path. 
Their moral enemies will, we may venture to say, seem fewer 
and weaker than they would otherwise have been. 

Now we, of the Parents’ Union, hold that all parents and 
nurses have in their hands a means for the accomplishment 
of this. A power which, if rightly used, will bring about 
right conduct, and thus prevent the beginnings of wrong 
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conduct from taking place. We know that if in our own lives 
we would prevent wrong action we must get rid of wrong 
ip'hts. That an inclination to mean anfinriQ 


we vvuuiu preveriL wruu^ ciuliuii wc iiiUdL get riQ or wrong 
thoughts. That an inclination to mean actions disappears 
not before “ I won’t,” “ I won’t,” but before a high ideal of 
right which makes “ I will ” impossible. It costs us adults 
no small effort, backed by judgment and understanding, to 
turn our thoughts in this way, and to the end of life we 
are often full of gratitude to some friend who, in the difficult 
moment, helps us to do it. We see that before the child has 
anything of the nature of a trained will we must be such a 
friend to him and must play the part of a will for him 
Before he knows good from evil we must choose good for him’ 
and see that he does it. Traces of the path of Duty are in 
this way marked out in the brain-cells long before that 
robust goddess can be expected to walk along it in broad 
daylight. When she comes she ought not to have to begin 
y engaging m earthworks, or be overwhelmed by floods 
against which dams and dykes should long ago have been 

ever m// m thoughts. And we have seen that what- 

m// may be, and whatever its relation to thought we 
practically that in proportion as a human being' has 

Also that the power of thought control really means the 
Lins thoughts, just as the control of a vessel 

ought LTo ITZ ^ I we 

toLod and so b ^ ^ ^urn our own thoughts from evil 
are as we ha about right action, yet many of us 

Fo; iiturchM ”'’'p 

it is only as it ic • always be done by others, and 

that the^first beg-inlf ^ ^ r accomplished for him 

vented, and Lhf cL 7' ^^^^^acter can be pre- 
in the future. During ffie ^ ‘^^oice of right actions easy 

of turning or contmir years of life he has no power 

short timi on anythln^a ^ ^ut a 

merest as is suggested by the tlLnaf '"TT “ 
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fhe young child tends in 

main to be good, and to do 
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w at he is bid, and in large measure to respond to the real 
expectations of the people around him. But to his bright, 
intelligent observation life is full of temptation. Some day, 
suddenly, he fails to be obedient, puts himself for a moment 
in the opposition, and that is the critical time when we must 
step in and help. Here the wise mother recognises first of all 
how little the opposition means. Nothing but a momentary 
whim. She gives a moment or two of wise neglect, and then 
turns his thoughts to a new aspect of the thing the baby has 
been told to do. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this 
will be done at once. One knows how passing are the mental 
states of a young child, and that nothing makes a very deep 
impression unless it is artificially rubbed in ; the thing to 
do when the little seed of evil appears is to avoid giving 
it too much importance and marking it in the child’s 
consciousness by talk or opposition. The wise mother does 
not dwell upon the difficulty, and before the child knows it, 
turns him into the path of right action. This treatment we 
call “ thought-turning.” 

Let me give a few instances. Some day baby won’t eat 
his food : it has struck him at the moment that it is a 
nice play to shut his mouth tight, and blow out his 
cheeks just when the spoon or cup is approaching his 
mouth. Here is a first suggestion of naughty table-manners. 
If now we tell him it is naughty and wrong, and not 
to be done, he may or may not understand, he may 
or may not obey* but we may be certain that his brain-cells 
will remember the fun and the attention his little trick has 
elicited, and he will try the same another time, and then 
another, so beginning the formation of an ugly habit. If, 
however, we take no notice, but talk of something else, of 
something he saw out walking, of what the pussy has done', 
or of some fine play he has had with his toys, baby’s attenuon 
turns at once in another direction, and the mouth receives 
the food gratefully. So a certain amount of wholesome food 
IS got down at the proper rate, and we establish under- 
stating with a healthy stomach, and lay 
a good digestion which will stand by the chiW in • 

When later it comes into his own hands to eci ewi 
will eat, drink and avoid, his choice ^e "lade on^th^ 
basis of a habit of wholesome regular feeding. 
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of treating the matter this way we try and persuade and 
coax, offering him this when he will not eat that, baby is 
brought into the field of choice before he has knowledge 
enough to choose. We encourage the beginnings of mean- 
ingless likes and dislikes, and lidgetty ways about food, and 
even of dyspeptic habits. ’ 

Another instance. Perhaps baby has had his bath and 
nurse is beginning to dress him. He says, “ No,” he will eo 
on with a delightful game begun when in his bath towel 
Coax, persuade or scold, and the same difficulty will cron 
up again to-morrow. Say, “Let me see, which arm did we 
1 we would put tn first > ” and the toilette goes merrily 

ri^hThabf put into the edifice of 

another tiny piece of right action. Again 

It e talk about any other subject, and then— “ Which of 

“a m:'lL' ^J^^sifti^m^r: a''iSi:T;d""r"''" 

•urn of thought, ^he clouds win cltralT; 

certain good oVe^^'dr ^y forming 

do, without any appea/to” intentionally 

will. Because at one-andThalf or t"^ conscious 

upon a person having material In 

a right choice and wf ^ with so as to make 

his own thoughts from ten power to turn 

said, are moLnury^tievC r ' 

control. He is busv'lnnV^ object to object without 

thing in succession Life'^f taking in every- 

uight. When a youne child morning to 

happily and without responsibinr”^ *t, 

says he won’t do a thino- inst ^^ce and 

S, J St try to realize that it is a passing 
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whim to be wiped out by the next interest. Don’t mark the 
occasion with talk and opposition, “That is naughty,” “You 
must not, or appeal too cheaply to his strongest emotions by 
saying, “ Do it to please mother,” don’t in short bring a sledge 
hammer to crack a hazel nut, but just try change of thought. 
A baby of eighteen months had much better not know too 
much about what “ naughty ” means, and will very likely feel 
it fun to do what it must not, but it will be a great help to its 
thoroughly understanding these things in the future if it now 
does the thing it ought to do. 

Believe me, the thing that really matters at this stage of 
life is that the child do the right thing in the right way, eat his 
supper, put on his clothes, go to bed, not lose his temper. 

This steady laying down of habits through repeated right 
conduct is to later will control what the perpetual small rest- 
less movements of a young infant lying on its mother’s knee 
are to the purposeful movements of a later time. They pave 
the way and make the other easier as soon as the central 
nervous system is ready to guide. 

See, without fuss, that a young child is tidy and it will soon 
delight in tidiness, see that it obeys and you will later find 


it obedient. 

Then I hear someone say, “ But isn’t all this an insult to 
an intelligent child ? ” 

It is no more an insult than feeding him with a spoon 
before he can hold the spoon himself, or carrying him before 
he can walk. When the time comes that he has learnt to 
walk (by walking, mind you, not by being told to) we don’t 
carry him, and we do not insult the boy of six by feeding 
him with a spoon. As soon as we feel that the individual 
child can understand “No,” say it about the more important 
things which are to be avoided, but if you do and it is not 
enough, you must be prepared to do his thought-turning or 
him, and not call him naughty because he cannot do it for 
himself. We can draw no hard and fast line 
on such-and-such a day of such a month any child can do 
so and-so The watchful parent or nurse will recognise t 
l^rwhen the time cornel Once a child is old enough to 

rellize that in any department he is being 
late to manage him in that department. The chances a 
hv hat time if we have done our part wisely, he will be 
In ehle to man;ge himself. Whe,. the day comes that you 
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can say to the little boy about anything, with a certainty of 
being understood, “ When you feel tempted to do anything 
you ought not to do, just think of something else, or go and 
do something else,” he has entered on the second stage of 
his life. He will often need help from others in his thought- 
turning, but as soon as possible show him how, in many 
instances, to do it for himself. A very young child can be 
taught that in the presence of a temptation to do something 
forbidden, the best plan is to go and do something else which 
is also pleasant, but allowable. This of course presupposes a 
knowledge of right and wrong, of allowed and forbidden of 
which every child is capable long before it has the power to 
act upon its knowledg’e. 

Critical moments will always be arising when a new idea 
strikes across the line of what seemed a well-formed habit 
and one may be tempted to feel for a moment that all one's 
wor was m vain. In these cases, however, the new idea is 
probably, as I have said before, a very transitory one and 
refers more to some little detail of the habitual action than to 

hat I mean. A little boy of one-and-a-half to two years 
old, who greatly delighted in his bath, was in the habit ot 
‘ “ and smilingly the moment he was 

After fh. ° T™* proceedings were always gone through. 

SDksh nr'b ® a happy moment of 

s^id “l/ Then she 

lauthino""' a "' n°” ' a™ ®°n'ing'" and out he came 

aughing and still enjoying himself on to her knee. It was 

wL’r” rh:'”^. '"n borne. One day! 

would not ''n' ^a came in. The little boy thought he 
can't reme h"'" 'n'’ ' ^ coming” met with a refusal. I 

grLtlvTslr d‘ "a’'-’* "O"'. bnt she was 

after all is the good of 
Idea for the '‘a*'*’ " *^abit is strong, but the new 

decided tw ^r7 'a aftonger." and the baby's mother 
thTs wav no •'■aya order should be given. In 

the Ihtle W w^‘“"''^■r°'■ -iiaobedience occuLd, and 
intere^l^g'lvIrsatioT ® cheerful’ and 

Very soon he responded^to tife' ofder bf" '"t"' 
Promptly stopped play and came r^thrmom;:; h\"^:: 
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A little boy, rather older than this last, was told one day 
by his nurse, his mother being present, to run into the next 
room and ask a servant for a special reel of cotton that was 
in a special place. Generally he went happily to carry a 
message, but this time he refused, said it was too hard, and 
almost cried. Both mother and nurse attempted to make the 
message clear, but with small success. He shewed signs of 
obstinacy and “stiff back'' over it so the mother took the 


boy out with her to the head of the stairs and spoke of other 
things. When he came back into the nursery he was asked, 
“Have you brought the cotton?" and he went happily to 
fetch it. 

Now someone here is, I am sure, saying, “ But that was 
not prompt obedience. Ought we not to teach our children 
prompt obedience?’' Yes, we ought, and though these are 
not instances of prompt obedience, I contend that they are of 
the way to get it later on. 

Let us look for a moment at the common way of treating a 
refusal to carry a message on the part of a parent or nurse,^ 
who has the sense to know that in right bringing up an order 
once given ought to be obeyed. The child refuses to go. 
Nurse, after more or less coaxing, says, “You must. Ihe 
child begins to look stubborn and cries. Nurse says, “Its no 
use crying, here I stay and there you stay till it is done, or 
“ Sit in that corner till you make up your mind to go. 
Most likely the nurse conquers, but only after a hard battle, 
which leaves in the mind of the child a sense of soreness and 
injustice, and creates such an episode as we would ^o^t 'v‘s 
to avoid. I ask you, t's this prompt obedience either . In 
thought-turning method, spoken of above, the brain impression 
will probably be simply that made by the f 

message, in the latter way there must certainly be 
upon the brain something likely to be ^^Thing. 

habit of disobedience or sulkiness, or some ofbe S 

From the very earliest time most babies will 
..oughT" and "must” from those people who really m«n 

uHana while in their 

to detect weakness of will, and like t them, 

not obey Moses when he vvas ^ong P 
young children are not often influenced by 
the personality is no longer behind it. A tiny 
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understand -No/’ and that a thing ought not to be done 
but just because he cannot control his own thoughts fprac- 
tically cannot turn his own thoughts), this will not withhold 
him from the doing. some pretty ornament or plant is 

within his reach. He longs to touch it, but is told not to 
Mother says it is a “ No," and at the moment he understands 
as well as she does what a “ No " is. If it has not vet 
occurred to him to disobey, her presence may keep him from 
1 . Most likely it won’t, but it may. Mother goes away and 
omeone else comes in,— say an aunt or a friend who^does 
not know nor care whether he touches the forbidden ob^ct 
Baby is still quite clear it is “No." In fact he niv^R^i 

nearer and nearer Ter>,r.f : he comes 

the ornament, takes it in his hTnd) a7 likely 777? 
that moment, again cheerfully says that it is^a “No^” 

a Ch?ru7:r;?atd7:7a?77ighra7 t 

three, or youn J? sen, “ . ^ ‘hing of 

elder sisters and brothers /oa^ H and reproving his 

those of wickedness when F paths of virtue and 

against a sligM temptlb^ 7 " himself could not, 

Perhaps in this he is not nnl’ t^ advising, 

very well what course their neiTh^ 

are not so .successful in cr ."^^^^hbours ought to follow, but 
child who touched the orifa^^^ ^he 

the word “No” was perferfl"^^"^^^^ intellectual meaning of 
the drunkard could he t '^^derstood, but no more than 
strong temptation. thoughts away from the 

easier to give ^Ihif help ^-emembered, will make it 

habit on your part of^hat/^'^"^ children. First of all, a 
about the things around it whfch"°'^ 

"'hich Its intelligence drinl • ^ interest it, and 

attencling to the spoken word Ind^'^^u 
hought readily when the occasio 

a ked to even before it unH arises. I he child who is 

^t understands anything (just like the 
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cat or dog who is conversed with frequently) looks up readily 
w en addressed and gives its whole attention at once, even 
1 on y for a moment. The child whose mother or nurse 
seldom addresses it, except to give an order (the world is full 
of children so treated), gives slow attention to the spoken 
word, and is not easy to recall from the vague panorama of 
passing impressions. Again, when you want to tell a child 
to do something, remember not only that example is better 
than precept, but that precept may be brought wonderfully 
into line with example. Instead of “Willie, shut the door,” 
say, “ Willie " (be sure he looks at you and gives his atten- 
tion), “ we always shut the door, don’t we r ” and so on. 

Have I spoken too much as if I thought this thought- 
turning was something to be done once for all, a magic spell 
which would work without failure ? No, indeed, it is not. It 
needs a constant alertness and ingenuity. There will be 
much repetition of the same difficulties, which will frequently 
need new ideas to meet them. Besides, the ways of thought- 
turning which we need for an infant first taking notice are 
not what we shall require for even the same child at a year 
old, by eighteen months it will be different, and by two years 
different again. Every day brings new difficulties for the 
watchful eye to detect, new ideas required to meet them. 
All through life the power of giving anyone a helpful turn 
of thought will depend upon tact, love, and insight into the 
character with which one is at the moment dealing. 


Lady Campbell said she could not imagine anything 
much more helpful, especially to the young mother with a 
nursery full of small children, than Dr. Helen Webb’s 
inspiring paper. In perfectly simple language she had really 
touched upon one of the deepest, psychological truths in 
education, so deep that it was not for the speaker to dwel 
upon it at all. This subject was surely one, however, that it 
was well to dwell upon in discussion. Any present not 
wishing to speak were invited to send up 
Temarks they would wish to make and Miss Webb would 
gladly deal with any points raised. Before going m ^ ® 

fhe dLils of the address she rvould like to ‘ 

that struck her particularly in ,t the idea 
better than precept. I' are. Thi^ 
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was no doubt a truism that had been insisted upon again and 
again in the P.N.E.U., but the idea had been strikingly 
brought out in Miss Webb’s paper. We cannot give to any- 
one what we do not possess ourselves. What we think in ihj 
innermost recesses of our mind is what tells. 

Mrs. Sieveking said she had herself for many years tried 
thought-turning in her own family and while recognising iu 
value she found it made a tremendous demand upon the mind 
In the case of one of her children she had had to draw unon 
her imaginative powers to such an extent that the demand 
was almost too great. She had made use of as many as 
a a dozen changes of thought without success 
t ought that beyond the arresting thought one wants the 
arresting aeon. She did not consider the ordinary l‘se 
very useful this direction ; mothers should take Lr^of 

MRrHicrsnL°^ '’“ds. 

went too rirr^ufe" f;;:rg'ht:rrning^ 

the child know moZZTZf we “Aft'‘ 

w'h 

to children, she thoughehere wts”” a d“ 

out of de^s ** 

last =‘tuck by the 

“We always shut the door mother saying, 

valuable. She had nn in suggestion was most 

often listened to the talk ofh^ ^ "^^'sery of little ones, but she 
own early strugo-les anH v. children about their 

hatening'iowhffthVfeUton f™^'^”"" 

by oneself. She nuitP work out 

continually renewed as^chlld thought must be 

are doing. We should b ^t?ry quickly see what we 

own powers of thouo-bi- t ^ them how to use their 

Jhem into the attitude of™'kf’ possible get 

Turn and do some“hL: else”" r."" I ' ‘’'■^hti 

complish the thine- is tbpm ■ i determination to ac- 

^ Mas. Aasott fugg'tVTh '"'T he retnentbers. 
herself before taking up thoueV 

S -changing. If sj^g knows 
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that her own character is weak, she should not use this as the 

only method of getting obedience, nor look upon it as an easy 
method. 

Mrs. Franklin asked whether one or two of the speakers 
had not confused the different stages Miss Webb had men- 
tioned. If the child knows that it is being managed, then 
one is either doing the thought-turning badly or has attempted 
it too long. Miss Webb had not said it was the only method, 
nor an easy method, but that it was one of the methods 
for a child up to the age of three or four. If a mother is not 
able to get obedience by thought-turning her character is not 
strong enough for her to enforce it by will power alone. The 
word “ prompt ” referred to a question of time. Miss Webb 
did not contend that in the examples given the little child 
was promptly obedient, but the order was carried out after an 
interval of a few moments, whereas if we resorted to a “scene” 
it was more likely to be after three-quarters-of-an-hour of 
screaming and fuss, and then unwillingly. The one method 
Mrs. Franklin claimed led the way to prompt obedience and 
wise self-control, the other to resentment and bad temper. 

Mrs. Husband very strongly wished to support the last 
speaker, and also spoke very warmly of the helpful, common- 
sen.se teaching in Miss Webb’s paper. She thought the 
different stages had been confused by some speakers. That 
while at the bottom of everything is obedience, one wants 
first to strengthen the child’s w'ill and to capture it if it has 
gone astray. The wise tact advocated by Dr. H. Webb was 
surely the very quintessence of training for the first stage of 
childhood. If we are driven to a “ scene ” it should be because 
we cannot gain obedience by the first means. This is a 
comparative failure and we should turn to the second means 


IS a last resource. u * 

Miss Webb, replying to several points raised, said tha 

Bverything in her paper on thought-turning applied at the 
Furthest to the end of the fourth year of a child s life. As to 
its being a strain upon the imagination, was it anything like 
Ihe strain caused by a “ scene These “scenes are 

exactly the things one wants to avoid. In the training of 

older children there have to be ^ 

onlv about things that the child remembers all ts iife, a km 

^fsUuggTe for lood that Us mother is helping u to make, no 
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Struggle over nursery trivialities. In the first three 3^ears~7 
life there is the peculiarity that very few definite thin 
remain in the memory. It is before the time of memory th^* 
we are most helpful in forming character. She did not ae- 
that nurses were not interested in this subject. Her 
experience was that nurses were very interested, and she 
gained a great deal of knowledge from wise nurses 
believed that the mother who from her own personalb^ 
cannot get obedience will need the help of thought ? ^ 
more than the mother of stronger will ^ ght-turning 


ciXwh“™;a;:r 

OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNSEEN. 

The title given to this paper makes 
include the subjects of several other papers For T*"’ 
and art, m nature, in history, in literature Tn h «^usic 

we are seeking and dealing with the unseen 
merely decorative, music which ^ a me 
pleasing sounds, are not in anv full « succession of 

all. True art must teh Tstorv Tu" 
a story of the unseen - musir^’ 

unsp ah^ble. Wo„d"wharrdr'caTtpr^ t *‘4 

plTo-se fndTotSr/Zre’t^?; PH^s:' u 

done him harm, for we shall he 

wondering. And who can tearh'^h- reverent 
moral purpose and providence r teaching 

our fellows and to ourselves * teach our relations to 

deepest questions concerning coming across the 

But there we may sto W unseen selves ? 
the questions which we cannot h^^^^ attempt to answer 
conceptions which we cannot heln ^ nor to verify the 

Upon me in this paper ittl S 
myself m matters that are fa t^ ^°.^“empt this; to exercise 
s ow how we may lead our chifo°^ trying to 

partial conceptions, to enter 

relations with God, the hem of direct 

ouc in beauty (for jj- j. ®^e vesture we actually 

eauty), whose wisdom is seen thing as bare 

end to the other, strongly and s reaching “from one 

gly and sweetly ordering all things,” 
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the eternal power making for righteousness” through all 
the changes and chances of history, the love that binds us to 
our tellows in common creaturehood and brotherhood. 

nd may I first, because I cannot get on without it, very 
respectfully put in a restricted plea for the conception of 
6Qucation as a cultivation of faculties ? 

It is a true and great advance from this conception to that 
of education as a science of relations. We English people 
have always been atomistic in our philosophy and over- 
individualistic in our life ; and the theory of education as the 
development of individuals has been only too congenial to 
our young people. No one can have been much amongst the 
more pagan young women of the last twenty years without 
seeing that many of them have felt it not only their right but 
really their duty to develop their own faculties regardless ot 
and even at the expense of other people. 

It is a truer philosophy to teach that we are first of all 
parts of creation, members one of another, only through 
these relations attaining to our proper selfhood : and, being 
truer, we may be confident that it will w'ork better. If an 
English girl can be got to see, as boys at school are got to 
see for certain purposes, that she is a part of a whole, most 
of her faults will be cured, and the best brought out of her. 
But we must not go violently into reaction. The self-full 
young woman is in reaction against the repression which her 
mother and grandmother endured, brought up to be, as Kant 
would say, not an end in herself, but only a means to the 
ends of others. Not that I fear that we shall never induce 
anyone to believe himself, as Green’s more advanced followers 
would seem to think men, nothing but a meeting place of 
relations. But at least we educators may lose what is 
practically useful in the old w'ay of looking at things. A 
true development ought not to throw away what it has got 
past, but ought to take it up and retain it in its secondary 

place and for its proper purpose. 

And it can never cease to be useful to think of our children s 
qualities and capacities with a view to strengthening the 
weak places of their minds as we do of their bodies ; or, if 
they are good all round, to be on the watch, when the time 
comes, to foster their special gifts. In the teaching of art, we 
should be on the watch to teach what psychologists call 
disinterestedness; in the study of nature, reverence; in 


